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A Concert of Asia? 

Amitav Acharya 


One of the twenty-first century's great challenges will be to fill Asia's security 
vacuum. The region lacks a framework for regulating great-power relations. 
The United States maintains a heavy military presence and an important set of 
bilateral security arrangements, and the region's great powers cooperate on an 
ad hoc basis. But there is no developed security system embraced by Asia 
Pacific's leading powers. Meanwhile, the 'Asian way' of consensus-based 
diplomacy has suffered greatly - in coherence and prestige - from the financial 
crisis which started in 1997. 

Since the mid-1990s, much of the multilateral security dialogue and 
cooperation in the Asia Pacific region has been centred on the Association of 
South-East Asian Nations (ASEAN) Regional Eorum (ARE) established in 1994. 
A notable feature of the ARE is the 'leadership role' of ASEAN, a sub-regional 
coalition of politically weak states which lack strategic autonomy. While 
ASEAN has promised to take into consideration the concerns and interests of 
the great powers, it has claimed for itself the 'driver's seat' in organising and 
managing the ARE process. The ARE is supposed to generate a constructive 
and predictable pattern of relations among the Asia-Pacific nations, including 
the great powers. But even the most optimistic assessments of the ARP 
acknowledge the importance of relations between the major powers in shaping 
regional order. Moreover, if the ARP fails to overcome the substantial 
scepticism that already exists about its future, then regional stability may come 
to depend critically on the prospects for some form of more organised concert 
among the major powers of the region. 

Japan has been an eager promoter of such a concert. On the eve of the visit 
by Russian President Boris Yeltsin to Tokyo in April 1998, then Japanese Prime 
Minister Ryutaro Hashimoto discussed a proposal put forward by his 
government calling for the region's four major powers - the US, China, Japan, 
and Russia - to hold summit-level talks on security issues.'There was already a 
pattern of unusually frequent bilateral summits between these powers at 
around this time: Hashimoto's visit to China in September 1997; Chinese 
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President Jiang Zemin's trip to the US in October 1997; Yeltsin's visit to China 
in November 1997; the Japan-Russia summit in Krasnoyarsk in November 
1997, Yeltsin's visit to Tokyo in April 1998; and US President Bill Clinton's visit 
to China in June 1998. Furthermore, on the heels of this last event, Japan 
announced the launch of second-frack-level securify falks wifh fhe US and 
China, which if hoped would lay fhe foundafion of a 'friangular' securify 
relafionship. The fiming of fhis armouncemenf clearly reflecfed Tokyo's 
apprehensions fhaf a closer Sino-US relafionship mighf be developing af ifs 
expense.^ 

The idea of concert 

The idea of a concerf of powers derives from fhe ninefeenfh-cenfury European 
arrangemenf between Austria, Prussia, Britain and Russia (and, later. Bourbon 
France).^ This represented an attempt by these victorious great powers, 
following fheir defeaf of Napoleon, fo assume fhe primary responsibilify for 
managing Europe's securify problems. The sysfem worked well befween 1815 
and 1823, buf experienced a sfeady decline fhereaffer. Evenfually if collapsed 
wifh fhe Crimean War of 1854. The European concerf operafed on fhe basis of 
four principles: 

• a reliance on mulfilaferal consulfafions among fhe greaf powers - fhaf is fo 
say, conference diplomacy - fo manage crisis sifuafions; 

• an agreemenf fhaf fhere could be no ferriforial change wifhouf greaf-power 
approval; 

• a commifmenf fo profecf all 'essenfiaT members of fhe sfafes sysfem; and 

• a recognition fhaf all fhe greaf powers musf have equal sfafus and fhaf none 
should be humiliafed.'* 

While nof requiring perfecf harmony among fhe greaf powers, concerf 
diplomacy nonefheless depended on a degree of self-resfrainf.^ Alfhough fhe 
concerf marked a new approach fo European securify, if was in realify a more 
cooperafive version of a balance-of-power sysfem. As Benjamin Miller poinfs 
ouf, if represenfed fhe middle ground befween fhe more idealisfic nofions of 
collective securify and fhe exfreme forms of balance of power: 

A concert of great powers ... coordinates the maintenance of balance of power and 
jointly manages inter-state conflicts. A concert might even go beyond management 
and attempts to settle major disputes both among the great powers themselves and 
among third parties, especially those conflicts that could bring about involvement of 
the great powers. In this sense, a concert is more ambitious than the balance of 
power. The latter does not attempt to address the underlying issues in dispute, but 
only to deter, and to manage the balance of forces in such a way that there will be 
powerful disincentives for the use of force.'’ 

Mosf counfries of fhe Asia Pacific would regard a framework for regulafing 
greaf-power compefifion as a necessary elemenf of regional order. Buf fhere are 
obvious problems in applying fhe classical concerf model fo Asia. Firsf, if fhe 
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European concert is any guide, concerts do not come about in peacetime. 
Rather, they emerge in the aftermath of a major-power war in which an 
aspiring hegemonic power has been defeafed by a rival coalifion of greaf 
powers. John Mearsheimer lisfs several reasons why greaf-power war may be a 
necessary backdrop fo fhe emergence of concerfs: because fhe greaf powers 
have nofhing more fo gain by affacking each ofher; because fhe sfafus quo is 
already advanfageous fo fhe vicforious powers; because of war-weariness 
among fhe greaf powers; and because fhe cooperafion which developed among 
fhe vicforious greaf powers in defeafing fhe pofenfial hegemon fends fo carry 
over info posf-war years.^ Buf fhere has been no greaf-power war in Asia which 
could provide fhe basis for a concerf. 

The second problem is fhaf, in realify, fhe European concerf imposed a sorf 
of 'greaf power fufelage over fhe resf of Europe'.® In foday's world, fhis would 
be unaccepfable. The Asia Pacific region's weaker sfafes, parficularly fhe 
members of ASEAN, would oppose such dominance. ASEAN's fear of any 
mulfilaferal arrangemenf in which fhe greaf powers play a dominanf role has 
led if fo claim fhe 'driver's seaf' in fhe ARE.® Singapore's Eoreign Minisfer 
Wong Kan Seng sfafed in July 1993 fhaf whaf ASEAN hopes fo develop is a 
'relafionship among equals - a frue parfnership'.^® A concerf sysfem which 
legifimises greaf-power dominafion is nof accepfable fo ASEAN. While 
ASEAN's opposifion will nof necessarily prevenf fhe emergence of such a 
sysfem, if will raise fhe political cosfs of developing if for fhe greaf powers who 
also compefe among fhemselves for ASEAN's supporf for fheir regional 
securify and economic inferesfs. 

The fhird problem, as Pafrick Morgan poinfs ouf, is fhaf fhe emergence of 
fhe European concerf was 'negafively mofivafed by a fear of war and 
revolufion', rafher fhan by a posifive affinify fo a sef of shared polifical values 
by fhe major powers.In fhe Asia Pacific today, a shared inferesf in economic 
prosperify - and hence in fhe avoidance of war, which would undermine 
prosperify - may serve as fhe basis of a concerf. Buf can a concerf work on fhe 
basis of a limifed degree of shared inferesfs in fhe absence of shared values? 
The evenfual demise of fhe European concerf was due in parf fo differences 
befween fhose who defined ifs goals narrowly as fhe mainfenance of ferriforial 
sfabilify and fhose who soughf fo use if fo alfer domesfic polifical sysfems.^^ 
Arguably, US goals in fhe Asia Pacific are now more expansive fhan fhose of 
China: Beijing considers fhe American concern wifh democrafic enlargemenf fo 
be an ideological fhreaf. Richard Rosecrance argues fhaf a modern concerf 
requires nof jusf parficipafion by all major powers and renunciation of war and 
ferriforial expansion, buf also ideological agreemenf, including an agreemenf 
on 'giving liberal democracy and economic developmenf firsf priorify'.'®Buf 
accepfing liberal democracy as fhe foundafion of regional order will aufo- 
mafically exclude China from a concerf sysfem. The unavoidable conclusion: 
for an Asia Pacific concerf fo work, economic developmenf has fo be accepfed 
as fhe primary elemenf of an ideological consensus, ahead of liberal 
democracy. Such an undersfanding will nof be easily attainable. 
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A fourth difficulty is that the coordinated power balancing that takes place 
within a concert can only be sustained as long as it does not violate great- 
power interest.^'' The persistence of serious territorial disputes in the Asia 
Pacific region reduces the likelihood of engagement through a concert 
framework. Such disputes, like the one between Japan and Russia over the 
Kurile Islands, have prevented meaningful economic cooperation among the 
great powers. They can provoke nationalist hysteria, as evident in the case of 
the Sino-Japanese dispute over the Senkaku/Diaoyu islands, and they can 
develop into military flashpoints. 

Finally, the basic question of who qualifies for great-power status and who 
can legitimately and meaningfully belong to a concert remains problematic. 
While Japan's foreign ministry suggested the US, Japan, China and Russia, 
Singapore's former Prime Minister, Lee Kuan Yew, has argued that the stability 
of the Asia Pacific region 'still boils down to the relationship among the United 
States, Japan, and China'.Nor does China see Russia as a major player in 
regional security so long as it remains inwardly focused and constrained by 
political and economic crises. China's leaders and strategic thinkers are known to 
envisage an even more select group - China and the US - as the guardians of 
regional order.^* With its decision to go nuclear, India, too, is staking its claim to 
take part in to any great-power security regime, a claim which would be difficult 
for the others to resist as India weathers Western opposition to its nuclear status 
(as indicated in the partial lifting of US sanctions against India and Pakistan, and 
the US attempts to develop a dialogue with India over nuclear issues). It seems 
clear that the notion of concert in the Asia Pacific cannot be meaningful except on 
the basis of a flexible and adjustable membership. 

These are all serious obstacles, yet even if a concert system seems 
improbable in the current Asian political climate, the idea of great-power 
leadership in managing Asia-Pacific security problems continues to have some 
resonance among the region's policy-makers. Concert-based approaches 
predate the emergence of multilateral security institutions and dialogues. In the 
1980s, then Soviet leader Mikhail Gorbachev proposed talks on regional 
security issues between the US, the Soviet Union, Japan, China and India.His 
proposal fell on deaf ears, however, due to Cold War suspicions that marked 
relations between the major powers. Another example of great-power primacy 
in regional security affairs was the role played by the Permanent Five (P-5) 
members of the UN Security Council in finding a settlement to the Cambodia 
conflict during its final years. Until then, the Cambodia peace process had been 
effectively led by ASEAN. While sections within ASEAN resented the role of 
the P-5 as diminishing ASEAN's own role, ASEAN conceded the need for P-5 
involvement in securing the end to the Cambodia conflict, while the P-5 
consistently acknowledged ASEAN's vital contribution to the peace process. 

Concert and cooperation 

In the early 1990s, 'cooperative security' emerged as the main principle for 
organising multilateral security dialogues and cooperation among the Asia 
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Pacific countries. This principle called for the avoidance of an explicit balance- 
of-power framework, including the rejection of 'deterrence mind-sets' 
associated with great-power geopolitics of the Cold War era. The notion of 
cooperative security emphasised 'inclusiveness' and the equality of all the 
states. The institutional expression of cooperative security was ARF, which was 
to be based on the ASEAN model of consultations and consensus-building. But, 
for the first time, a regional organisation including all the major powers of the 
international system (the US, China, Russia, India, the EU and Japan) would be 
'led' by a group of its weaker members (that is, ASEAN).^® The ARE concept 
thus turned the idea of concert on its head. 

The viability of this approach, however, has been suspect from the start. 
Certainly, ASEAN's leadership of the ARE offered important advantages: 
without ASEAN sponsorship, Chinese participation in a regional multilateral 
security grouping would have been highly unlikely. ASEAN's own norms and 
institutional style provided a ready-made foundation upon which the ARE 
could build itself. But keeping the ARE tied to the ASEAN framework also 
limits its relevance to security problems in North-east Asia. Moreover, the 
'ASEAN way' of slowly and informally moving towards a multilateral 
arrangement tests the patience of ARE's Western members. 

Since its inception in July 1995, the ARE has adopted a multi-tier approach 
to security cooperation, consisting of confidence-building, preventive diplo¬ 
macy and conflict resolution. The confidence-building measures (CBMs) 
adopted during its first five years have consisted largely of information sharing 
on a voluntary basis, and of meetings among regional defence officials. The 
idea of a regional arms register has been abandoned - instead, members are 
encouraged to participate in the UN Conventional Arms Register. More 
ambitious CBMs, such as advanced notification of military exercises, have been 
stymied. Not surprisingly, the US rejected Chinese proposals in 1997 for 
advance notification of joint military exercises conducted by countries outside 
their home territory: this would obviously affect the US, the country which 
conducts most such exercises, while sparing China. Eor its part, China has 
vehemently opposed any role which the ARE may assume in preventive 
diplomacy on the grounds that it may lead to outside interference in its 
'domestic' affairs (by which it means, in particular, Taiwan). China rejects ARE 
participation in conflict mediation and resolution. It prefers to keep the ARE 
primarily as a vehicle for dialogue and consultations, rather than as a tool for 
binding security agreements or constraining measures. Thus, the advancement 
of the ARE's security agenda remains hostage to continuing Sino-US 
differences, among other factors. 

Moreover, the Asian economic crisis and its attendant political effects have 
further undermined ASEAN's ability to provide leadership for regional 
security issues. ASEAN members not only have to focus on their domestic 
economic and political problems, but the organisation as a whole must also 
cope with the burdens imposed by an expanded membership. Economic 
disparities between the old and new members, the international condemnation 
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of its decision to grant membership to Myanmar in July 1997, the attendant 
pressure to show results of its 'constructive engagement' approach to Myan¬ 
mar, and the political instability in Cambodia, are all issues that seriously test 
ASEAN's capacity to manage regional order in South-east Asia. Multilateral 
approaches in the Asia Pacific, including the APEC framework, have proved to 
be of little use to ASEAN in dealing with the economic crisis. The Asian 
economic crisis is also creating new security challenges for ASEAN members, 
including tensions over illegal cross-border migration, and political strains in 
Singapore-lndonesia and Singapore-Malaysia relations. Thus, the credibility of 
regional multilateral institutions in dealing with the region's problems is at a 
low point. 

The multilateral 'cooperative security' approach underlying the ARE is also 
being challenged by the recent resurgence of some of the region's traditional 
alliance mechanisms. The most important development is the reaffirmation of 
the US-Japan defence treaty which provides coverage for US forces in the 
region, and which is believed by many to cover regional crises in the Taiwan 
Straits and the South China Sea.^^ US-Australia defence relations, especially 
joint exercises and training activities, have been strengthened under Prime 
Minister John Howard's government, with Canberra reasserting its traditional 
preference for a forward defence strategy over the 'defence-in-depth' concept 
favoured in the late 1980s and early 1990s. ASEAN members, especially 
Singapore and the Philippines, have themselves strengthened their individual 
defence links with the US, despite a professed commitment to self-reliance in 
defence and multilateral security frameworks. 

Concert and bilateral relations 

The limitations of the ARP do not themselves mean that a concert of great 
powers would provide a more effective way to manage the region's security 
dilemmas. But they do invite attention to developments in great-power 
relations which have moved parallel to the Porum and which might have 
opened up new avenues for ensuring Asia Pacific regional security. 

Great-power interactions in the Asia Pacific are predominantly bilateral in 
nature. A concert system, even one that is geared primarily to the management 
of the great-power balance itself, need not be multilateral in any formal sense. 
It could consist of a series of overlapping and cross-cutting bilateral relation¬ 
ships which are non-exclusionary and not directed against any member of the 
great-power system. A concert need not be a formal, institutional arrangement; 
the European concert functioned without much institutionalisation.^® Nor does 
concert require very harmonious relationships between the major powers. The 
European concert was 'a mixed bag of competition and collaboration'. It 
permitted the great powers to cooperate in preserving the balance of power 
and to manage international disputes jointly. While the concert did not lead 
them to renounce their individual interests, it did produce a more moderate 
form of great-power rivalry than would normally be the case with a balance-of- 
power system.®® 
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US-China 

Recent trends in great-power relationships, especially Sino-US relations, 
suggest precisely these sorts of possibilities. Take for example fhe nofion of a 
Sino-US 'sfrafegic parfnership' (called 'consfrucfive sfrafegic parfnership' by 
fhe Chinese) which emerged during Jiang Zemin's 1997 visif fo fhe US. Like a 
similarly vague ferm used fo describe fhe Sino-Russian relafionship, fhe Sino- 
US sfrafegic parfnership was a call nof for an alliance buf for a securify regime 
based on fhe principle of mufual resfrainf. If represenfed an efforf fo develop a 
more sfable relafionship, induced parfly by fhe 1996 Taiwan Sfraifs crisis and 
by growing economic ties which have seen US invesfmenfs in China surpassing 
ifs invesfmenfs in Japan.^^ 

The pursuif of a sfrafegic parfnership wifh fhe world's only superpower 
was in parf a reflecfion of China's quesf for enhanced infernafional sfafus, 
consisfenf wifh fhe principles of concerf diplomacy. Buf 'equal sfafus' is a 
necessary buf nof a sufficienf condifion of a concerf sysfem. Ideological 
differences over human righfs and normafive conflicfs over fhe principle of 
non-inferference have remained a powerful barrier fo Sino-US cooperafion. 
China has nof stopped viewing US calls for human righfs and democracy as an 
affempf fo overfhrow fhe communisf regime fhrough 'peaceful evolution'. 
China's firm rejecfion of fhe idea fhaf fhe infernafional communify has a 'righf' 
fo infervene fo profecf human righfs underpirmed ifs fierce opposifion fo 
NATO infervenfion in Kosovo, and affesfs fo fhe severify of ifs ideological 
differences wifh fhe US. China argues fhaf such infervenfion violafes fhe 
docfrine of non-inferference in fhe infernal affairs of sfafes; if accepfed, will 
legitimise Wesfern supporf for an independenf Taiwan. A similar clash of 
perspecfives over fhe Taiwan quesfion explains China's loud profesfs againsf 
US plans fo deploy a Theafre Missile Defence (TMD) sysfem in Norfh-easf 
Asia, which China believes will evenfually cover Taiwan 

The US and China also differ on ferriforial issues. Washingfon officially 
does nof fake sides in fhe ferriforial disputes in fhe Soufh China Sea, alfhough if 
has made clear ifs infenf fo resisf any affempfs fo block fhe sea lanes fhaf pass 
fhrough, or are in fhe vicinify of, fhe disputed area. Despife Manila's affempf fo 
porfray fhe recenf Visifing Forces Agreemenf wifh fhe US as an anfi-China 
measure, fhe exfenf of fhe US commifmenf fo fhe Philippines in fhe evenf of a 
confronfafion wifh China has been leff deliberafely ambiguous by Washingfon. 

Avoiding perceptions of humiliation is anofher key requiremenf of a concerf 
relafionship which has nof been fully satisfied in fhe case of fhe Sino-US 
parfnership. This sifuafion was mosf vividly shown in China's bellicose 
response fo fhe bombing of ifs embassy in Belgrade by NATO forces in April 
1999. The embassy bombing was hardly a fhreaf fo China's national securify in 
fhe convenfional sense. Yef, if sparked rabid anfi-US senfimenfs in China, 
encouraged by fhe governmenf. The idea of 'sfrafegic parfnership' was dealf a 
severe blow as a resulf of Beijing's refaliafory moves which included denying 
permission for US ship visifs fo Hong Kong, and suspending milifary 
exchanges and frade falks wifh fhe US (leading US Secrefary of Defense 
William Cohen fo posfpone his frip fo China). The crisis reinforced fhe worsf 
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fears that each side feels about the other; in China, the image of the US as a 
hegemonic bully was matched in the US by the perception of China as the 
major threat to its national security. US fears had already been aroused by the 
coincidental row over US charges of Chinese espionage at American weapons 
laboratories. China's threat to stop cooperating with the US in controlling 
WMD indicated that bilateral tensions could undermine their interest in jointly 
managing wider regional and global issues. 

The embassy bombing did, however, also reveal a more stable core of Sino- 
US relations. President Bill Clinton's administration, despite heavy pressure 
from Congress, reaffirmed its policy of 'engagement' and pushed for the 
renewal of trade concessions to China. China, after rejecting US explanations of 
the bombing, nonetheless continued to acknowledge the importance of bilateral 
ties, avoiding a complete breakdown. Future Sino-US relations will, perhaps, 
be based on a greater sense of realism, avoiding false euphoria, acknowledging 
elements of both competition and common interest. 

In theory, the principle of 'equal status' integral to concert diplomacy could 
prove useful in developing a more constructive Sino-US relationship. Certainly 
the US and China have important ideological differences. But, unlike the US- 
Soviet clash of the Cold War, a shared commitment to capitalist economic 
development already exists and it could serve as the basis for pursuing 
common security interests. A regional order could be built around the under¬ 
standing that China and other countries could remain capitalist without 
necessarily being democratic, rather than having to accept capitalism with 
democracy, as demanded by the US. 

China-Japan 

Sino-Japanese relations during the 1990s have suffered a number of setbacks, 
including especially Japanese alarm about Chinese missile firings in the Taiwan 
Straits. Chinese protests over the construction of a lighthouse in the Senkaku/ 
Diaoyu islands by a Japanese political group in 1996 highlighted the potential 
of territorial disputes to disrupt bilateral ties. Similarly, China's opposition to 
the visit by Hashimoto to Tokyo's war-memorial Yasukuni Shrine in July 1996 
(the first such visit by a Japanese Prime Minister in 11 years) attested to the 
continuing impact of the memory of Japanese aggression in the Second World 
War, and China's deep distrust of Japan over its refusal to apologise 
adequately, as China sees it, for the War. These problems are compounded by 
China's well-publicised suspicion that the revised Japan-US 'Defence 
Guidelines' of September 1997 - by paving the way for a reorientation of their 
alliance to cover wider regional security threats - amount to an attempt at 
containment of China. Ironically, however, Tokyo has tended to believe that 
Beijing gives higher priority to its relations with the US than with Japan, 
evidenced by the fact that most Chinese criticism of the Japan-US Defence 
Guidelines has been aimed at Japan. 

At the same time there have been efforts to improve the Sino-Japan 
relationship. Both countries agreed at a November 1996 summit, held in the 
shadow of APEG's summit in the Philippines, that their leaders should make 
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reciprocal visits to mark the twenty-fifth anniversary of fhe normalisafion of 
Japan-China relafions. In Sepfember 1997, during Hashimofo's visif fo China, 
fhe fwo sides agreed fhaf an armual summif should be held alfemafely in China 
and Japan. Efforfs af confidence building befween fhe fwo milifaries have 
confinued, alfhough fhey have nof yef led fo significanf resulfs. 

Russia-China 

In fhe early 1990s, large-scale sales of Russian defence equipmenf fo Beijing 
consfifufed fhe key elemenf of Sino-Russian bilaferal fies. Buf fhe idea of a 
'sfrafegic parfnership' which surfaced in 1996 was in essence driven by such 
considerafions as Russia's alarm over fhe expansion of NATO, and Chinese 
fears abouf fhe sfrengfhening of fhe US-Japan defence arrangemenfs. The 
Moscow-Beijing link was reinforced by joinf fury af NATO's war againsf 
Yugoslavia. Cooperafion befween China and Russia is consfrained, however, 
by age-old suspicions, as well as by fhe facf fhaf bofh depend on fhe US and 
Japan for economic developmenf. There has been subsfanfial progress on 
border issues, especially wifh fhe 1996 signing of fhe Shanghai Agreemenf on 
Confidence-Building Measures, and fhe 1997 accord on fhe reduction of froops 
in border areas. These agreemenfs effecfively permif China fo redeploy ifs 
milifary resources fo marifime conflicf arenas, and are fherefore a key facfor in 
fhe balance of power in fhe Pacific. Few believe fhaf fhe Sino-Russian 'sfrafegic 
parfnership' will blossom info a frue securify communify based on mufual frusf 
and long-ferm avoidance of sfrafegic compefifion. In fhe meanfime, fhough, if 
represenfs a major sfep fowards managing fheir bilaferal dispufes, while 
helping China fo balance fhe US in Easf Asia and Russia fo counfer fhe 
geopolifical pressures of NATO expansion.^^ 

Russia-Japan 

There has been a marked improvemenf in Russia-Japan relafions, especially in 
fhe polifical and milifary sphere. In 1996, fhe Hashimofo governmenf 
announced a new policy fowards Russia based on fhree principles of frusf, 
mufual benefif and an 'emphasis on fhe long-ferm perspecfive'.^'* Af fhe Japan- 
Russia Summif in Krasnoyarsk on 1-2 November 1997, fhe fwo sides 
developed a plan for economic cooperafion, including peaceful use of nuclear 
power, and agreed fo high level milifary exchanges - including visifs by fhe 
defence chiefs of fhe fwo counfries - and fhe conducf of joinf exercises fo 
coordinafe humanifarian operations. Russia agreed fo sfop fargefing ifs nuclear 
missiles af Japan. Buf fhe Kuriles issue remained fhe major obsfacle fo beffer 
fies. During fhe summif, Japan was believed fo have offered a compromise plan 
under which Moscow would concede sovereignly over fhe ferrifories while 
continuing fo adminisfer fhem, and fhe fwo sides would share fhe resources, 
mainly fisheries, around fhe islands.Af fheir November 1998 Moscow 
summif, Yelfsin and Prime Minisfer Keizo Obuchi pledged fo resolve 
differences over fhe Kuriles by end of 1999. Buf Russian Foreign Minisfer Igor 
Ivanov indicafed fhaf his counfry would nof sign a freafy which required if fo 
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cede the islands entirely. Japan hopes that a peace treaty can be signed after a 
Kuriles settlement. To induce Moscow further, at the 1998 summit Japan 
granted nearly $lbn dollars to help Russia weather its economic crisis and to 
develop the Kuriles. It also agreed to set up a committee to demarcate the 
boundary and establish a body to initiate economic cooperation over the 
islands. While overall security relations continue to improve and the two sides 
have already started joint naval training exercises, obstacles to a Kuriles 
settlement remain, chief among fhem being fhe quesfion of whefher fhe 
politically weak Yelfsin can overcome opposition from Russian nafionalisfs in 
fhe Duma. 

In shorf, frends in fhe relafions befween fhe four powers demonsfrafe a 
fendency fo focus on fhe overall relationship, and fo reduce ifs vulnerabilify fo 
specific dispufes or issues of confenfion. (The sharp deferiorafion of Sino-US 
ties in 1999 complicafes buf does nof, in ifself, sfop fhe overall frend.)* Second, 
fhe emphasis is on confidence building and dialogue; fhis remains fhe essence 
of fhe so-called 'sfrafegic parfnerships' in Sino-US and Sino-Russian relafions. 
In a relafed vein, many of fhe inifiafives for sfrengfhening bilaferal fies are in 
fhe nafure of crisis managemenf, aimed af addressing immediafe problems. 
Adjusfmenfs in relafions have been 'facficaT and aimed af problem solving, 
rafher fhan sfrafegic and fransformafive. Af fhe same fime, fhese bilaferal 
dealings have nof had a pure zero-sum characfer, buf have amounfed fo a 
mixed bag of rivalry and collaboration, a paffern nof unlike fhe ninefeenfh- 
cenfury European concerf.^'’ In considering how bilaferal relationships among 
fhe greaf powers may be affecfed wifhin a concerf sysfem, if is imporfanf fo 
nofe fhaf some sides of an Asian concerf are likely fo be more developed fhan 
fhe ofhers, regardless of whefher fhe sysfem is based on a friangular model - 
involving fhe US, China and Japan - or a quadrangular model, wifh fhe 
addifion of Russia. The Sino-Russian and fhe US-Japanese relafionships are 
currenfly more sfable fhan fhe Sino-Japanese and Sino-US relafionships, while 
uncerfainfies remain as fo fhe developmenf of fhe Japan-Russia and US-Russia 
relafionships. The uneven developmenf of bilaferal relafions wifhin a pufafive 
Asian concerf is likely fo cause mispercepfions and suspicions among fhe greaf 
powers. Buf a four-power concerf is likely fo prove more sfable fhan a fhree- 
power one. There is a problem inherenf in any concerf sysfem fhaf relies on a 
friangular relationship as ifs core elemenf (fhe mosf frequenfly cifed example is 
fhe so-called US-China-Japan 'sfrafegic friangle'). In such a sysfem, an affempf 
by any two sides to improve their bilateral relationship is likely to be perceived 
by the third party as being at its own expense. Thus, the effort by the US and 
China to forge a sfrafegic parfnership is perceived negafively by Japan, while 
fhe move by fhe US and Japan fo reaffirm fheir bilaferal alliance is alarming fo 
China. A concerf is, affer all, a managed balance-of-power sysfem rafher fhan a 
securify communify in which sfafes forsake war and power compefifions. 
Sfafes are more likely fo emphasise fheir relafive gain accruing from fhe 
improvemenf of a particular sef of bilaferal relafionships fhan fhe absolufe gain 
fhaf comes from fhe overall improvemenf in fhe securify climafe. A four-power 
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concert can mitigate some of these problems: for example, China and Russia 
can look fo each ofher fo balance fhe US-Japan alliance. 

Managing regional conflicts 

Overall, fhe major powers in fhe Asia Pacific seem more concerned wifh 
managing fheir bilaferal problems fhan wifh developing a join! approach fo 
regional order. Buf fhere are fwo regional issues fhaf would parficularly lend 
fhemselves fo greaf-power managemenf. The firsf concerns fhe securify of fhe 
Korean Peninsula. Here, a framework focusing on greaf-power managemenf 
has developed in fhe absence of viable mulfilaferal alfernafives. Norfh-easf 
Asia has no equivalenf of ASEAN. 

Norfh-easf Asia also lacks a sub-regional securify forum. Proposals fo creafe 
one have run info opposifion from Norfh Korea, which believes fhaf such a 
framework would be used by Soufh Korea and fhe US fo puf pressure on if. In 
November 1996, fhe US and Soufh Korea proposed four-parfy falks between 
Norfh and Soufh Korea fo be held wifh fhe US and China. This could be seen as 
an acknowledgemenf fhaf fhe fwo relevanf greaf powers, fhe US and China, have 
a 'special responsibilify' (a key principle of concerf) fo manage fhe Korean 
sifuafion. Buf fhis approach has nof been successful. Norfh Korea soughf major 
precondifions for ifs participation. If firsf demanded and secured food aid from 
fhe US. Lafer, affer fhe firsf plenary falks were held in December 1997, if insisfed 
fhaf fhe agenda of fhe falks musf include fhe wifhdrawal of all US froops from 
fhe Soufh. China too has been less fhan enfhusiasfic abouf fhe four-parfy falks. 
China does nof need such a framework fo deal wifh Norfh Korea, given ifs close 
economic and milifary links wifh Pyongyang. Moreover, Beijing is concerned fhaf 
fhe four-parfy falks do nof imdermine fhe exisfence of fhe Norfh Korean regime. 
Thus, progress in fhe four-parfy formula has been marginal and does nof supporf 
fhe claim fhaf a bilaferal concerf approach involving fhe US and China could be 
effective in conflicf managemenf in Norfh-easf Asia. 

In fhe meanfime, fhe idea of a Norfh-Easf Asian Securify Dialogue 
(NEASED), involving fhe US, Russia, China, Japan and fhe fwo Koreas has 
been proposed by Soufh Korean Presidenf Kim Dae Jung as an exfension of fhe 
four-parfy falks.The proposal faces several difficulties, however. If realised, 
such a forum would consfifufe a wider framework for a concerf sysfem fhan 
fhe four-power falks (bofh in fhe sense of fhe number of major powers involved 
and fhe range of issues fo be covered, which go beyond jusf fhe Korean 
Peninsula). If could assume fhe role of a 'de facto concerf', since, despite fhe 
parficipafion of fhe fwo Koreas, fhe four major powers would have a decisive 
voice in if. Buf obsfacles fo fhis proposal remain; while Japan and Russia 
(excluded from fhe four-parfy framework) have nafurally supporfed fhe six- 
parfy framework, China considers fhis fo be premafure, while fhe US may be 
concerned fhaf if would undermine ifs influence in Norfh-easf Asian sfrafegic 
affairs.^^ 

The problem of nuclear proliferation in Soufh Asia is fhe second regional 
securify issue where greaf-power managemenf mighf seem appropriafe. Here, 
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however, the idea of a concert is likely to remain more theoretical than real for 
quite some time. Before the Indian and Pakistani nuclear tests, Sino-US- 
Japanese relations were marked by some convergence on proliferation issues. 
The Clinton administration claimed success in limiting Chinese transfer of 
WMD to unfriendly states in the Middle East, and spared China of all but 
minor punishment for its transfer of nuclear and missile technology. The South 
Asian nuclear race poses the most serious test of this accommodation. The 
Clinton-Jiang summit in June 1998 produced a separate declaration on South 
Asian nuclear testing. It contained reference to the two countries' 'shared 
interest' in South Asian stability and in a 'strong global non-proliferation 
regime'. Moreover, as permanent members of the UN Security Council, and as 
'states with important relationships with the countries of the region', the two 
sides 'recognize[d] ... [their] responsibility to contribute actively' to peace and 
security issues in South Asia. Among other things, they agreed to 'stay closely 
in touch' on the South Asian situation, to maintain 'close co-ordination' of 
policies and action in building international response to nuclear tests, and 'to 
continue to work closely together' to prevent a nuclear and missile race in 
South Asia. They also offered to 'assist, where possible, India and Pakistan to 
resolve peacefully' their disputes, including the Kashmir problem. The 
statement also mentioned a Sino-US agreement 'to prevent the export of 
equipment, materials or technology that could in any way assist' India and 
Pakistan in developing nuclear weapons or ballistic missiles, and to strengthen 
the national export control systems of the US and China to this end.®“ 

The Indian response to this declaration was predictably hostile. The 
Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) government noted the 'irony' that 'the two 
countries that have directly or indirectly contributed to the unabated 
proliferation of nuclear weapons and delivery systems in our neighbourhood 
are now presuming to prescribe norms for non-proliferation'. Moreover, India 
'categorically reject[ed] the notion of these two countries arrogating to 
themselves joint or individual responsibility for the "maintenance of peace, 
stability and security in the region'".It is unlikely that India will be 
responsive to any Sino-US initiatives on this issue. Nor is India likely to accept 
UN or Security Council mediation on Kashmir. It is also doubtful, despite the 
pledge contained in the Sino-US statement, that China will stop military 
cooperation with Pakistan. Moreover, Russia, which has not imposed sanctions 
against India and Pakistan, is unlikely to join in any such effort on proliferation 
management. 

A concert approach that seeks to pressure India to abandon the further 
development of its nuclear arsenal has little chance of being effective. There is 
perhaps a greater prospect for managing the nuclear danger and stabilising the 
nuclear arms race involving India, China and Pakistan should India be 
recognised as a participant in, rather than target of, an Asia Pacific concert 
system. Indeed, the partial lifting by the US of its sanctions imposed on India 
and Pakistan, and the direct bilateral dialogues between the US and the BJP 
government (which worried Beijing) indicated Washington's limited hope in 
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developing a credible approach to the South-Asia nuclear situation in 
partnership with China and its move towards de facto recognition of India's 
nuclear status. 

Thus, a concert approach will be of limifed value in dealing wifh nuclear 
proliferafion in Soufh Asia, if is even less relevanf fo fhe search for a sefflemenf 
of regional dispufes in fhe Soufh China Sea; and, indeed, fhere has been liffle 
efforf af recenf greaf-power meefings fo deal wifh fhaf issue. Addifionally, a 
concerf will nof be accepfable fo China as a framework for managing fhe 
Taiwan problem. 

While differences in perspecfive and policy abound among fhe Asia Pacific 
powers, fhere remain cerfain areas of convergence. These include rejecfion of 
European-sfyle mulfilaferal securify insfifufions. Bofh fhe US and China have 
expressed deep reservafions - albeif for differenf reasons - abouf inifial 
proposals for an Asian version of fhe Organisafion for Securify and Coopera- 
fion in Europe. The US feared fhaf such an insfifufion would undermine ifs 
bilaferal alliances, while China was concerned fhaf if would develop info an 
anfi-China bandwagon. Buf underlying fheir inifial rejecfions of mulfilaferalism 
was a common fendency of greaf powers fo view mulfilaferal insfifufions led 
by weaker sfafes as consfifufing an unwarranfed check on fheir securify 
inferesfs and policies. 

While bofh China and fhe US have been more welcoming of fhe ARE, 
Beijing opposes any ARE role in dispufe-sefflemenf or conflicf resolution, while 
Washingfon sees if as a supplemenf rafher fhan subsfifufe for a balance-of- 
power sysfem, underpirmed by ifs milifary umbrella. Japan's affifude is shaped 
by and parallels fhe US posifion. Togefher, fhe affifudes of US, Japan and China 
fowards mulfilaferal approaches differ from fhose of fhe middle powers such 
as Ausfralia and Canada, who advocafe speedier developmenf of more 
insfifufionalised mechanisms for securify cooperation. 

China's preference for bilaferal arrangemenfs is sfricfly limifed, however, fo 
bilaferal modes of confidence building (as reflecfed in ifs CBM freafies wifh 
India, Russia and fhe Cenfral Asian republics) and dispufe sefflemenf (in fhe 
case of fhe Soufh China Sea). Beijing nafurally opposes fhe sfrengfhening of 
America's bilaferal alliances. The US, for ifs parf, prefers bilaferal defence 
relafions. 

While all fhe four major powers of fhe Asia Pacific may have a shared 
inferesf in developing a concerf relafionship, fheir individual motivations 
differ. Russia has mosf fo gain from a four-power relafionship, which will 
provide if wifh fhe enhanced sfafus and a regional role fhaf if currenfly lacks. 
Japan, fhe mosf enfhusiasfic supporfer of four-power falks, is evidenfly driven 
by ifs fear of being sidelined in a possible sfrafegic relafionship befween fhe US 
and China. In fhe case of fhe US, supporf for a relafively small, concerf-like 
grouping fo manage securify issues has been evidenf since fhe Bush 
adminisfrafion. By openly soliciting China's help in managing Asia Pacific 
securify issues, as was evidenf during fhe 1998 Clinfon visif fo China, fhe US 
may have legifimised, perhaps unwiffingly, greaf-power primacy in 
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maintaining regional order. The ART was hardly mentioned during the Sino- 
US summit. The US also highlighted the 'leadership' shown by China in not 
devaluing its currency at the outset of the Asian financial crisis. However, fhe 
imporfance of fhese pronouncemenfs can be oversfafed. The US inferesf in 
seeking China's cooperafion on regional securify issues is an affempf fo 
consfrain Beijing's policies and pre-empf Chinese acfions fhaf would 
undermine US sfrafegic objecfives. This does nof mean fhaf fhe US would 
adopf solufions fo regional securify problems along fhe lines preferred by 
Beijing. China's help is imporfanf fo fhe US mainly because Beijing refains fhe 
abilify fo undermine American approaches fo several vifal regional securify 
problems. This is fhe exfenf of fhe US accepfance of China as a 'co-manager' of 
regional securify issues. 

Officially, China rejecfs fhe idea of a greaf power concerf, nof leasf because 
of fhe apparenf fensions befween fhis concepf and China's 'anfi-hegemony' 
posfure as developed during fhe Cold War. Buf if also agrees fhaf regional 
securify cooperafion fhrough frameworks such as fhe ART will nof be credible 
or successful wifhouf prior undersfanding and cooperafion among fhe major 
powers of fhe region.^^ If is nof surprising fhaf Beijing has apparenfly agreed fo 
'seriously' consider four-power falks on regional securifyThe developmenf 
of an informal concerf nof only suifs China's quesf for enhanced infemafional 
sfafus, buf if also reduces China's fear fhaf ARF-sfyle mulfilaferal approaches 
could become a way for smaller powers fo gang up againsf if.®^ 

Conclusion 

Relafions befween fhe US and China have deferiorafed in 1999, while fhose 
befween Russia and China and Japan and Russia confinue fo improve. The 
prospecfs for, and confours of, an Asian concerf will depend subsfanfively on 
how Sino-US relafions recover. Buf if is imporfanf fo sfress fhaf fhe crisis in 
Sino-US relafions furfher underscores fhe salience of greaf-power relafionships 
in ensuring regional order. If could pave fhe way for a more realisfic approach 
fo fheir bilaferal relafionship fhan was fhe case in fhe affermafh of Clinfon's 
1998 visif fo China. As fhings sfand now, fhe nofion has some limifs: 

• Firsf, fhe nofion of concerf is meaningful in fhe Asia Pacific region more as a 
framework for moderafing fhe rivalry befween fhe major powers 
fhemselves fhan in developing a join! approach on fheir parf fo ofher 
regional issues. Buf fhe fwo aspecfs cannof always be defached from one 
anofher. Differences over fhe laffer aspecf may undermine efforfs fo develop 
a more cooperafive bilaferal relafionship among fhe major powers. 

• Second, if an Asian concerf is fo emerge, if will nof resemble fhe classic 
ninefeenfh-cenfury European variefy. Despife fhe recenf proposals by 
Japan, fhe besf prospecfs for fhe regulafion of greaf-power compefifion in 
Asia are fhrough cross-cuffing bilaferal charmels, wifh occasional resorf fo 
ad hoc mulfilaferal consulfafions. Some of fhese bilaferal relafionships may 
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complement each other, while others would be competitive. Thus, the 
notion of a concert, if if is fo be applicable fo fhe Asia Pacific region af all, 
has fo be seen af besf as a sef of overlapping bilaferal relafionships fhaf 
reduce fensions in greaf-power relafions. This, in furn, may creafe a greafer 
possibilify for convergenf approaches by fhe greaf powers in dealing wifh 
ofher specific regional conflicfs. 

• Third, a concerf approach is likely fo be more relevanf in managing securify 
issues in Norfh-easf Asia fhan in Soufh-easf or Soufh Asia. Soufh-easf Asian 
issues are less cenfral fo greaf-power relafions and will confinue fo be 
managed fhrough exisfing frameworks such as ASEAN. In Soufh Asia, a 
concerf approach involving fhe US, China and Japan may produce 
declarafory commifmenfs, and some complemenfary parallel measures. Buf 
a collective greaf-power response will nof work because if will nof recognise 
India as a member of fhe greaf-power club. 

Given fhe facf fhaf fhe more inclusive mulfilaferal securify insfifufions in fhe 
Asia Pacific are likely fo remain weak and ineffecfual af leasf for fhe foreseeable 
fufure, fhe major powers in fhe region are unlikely fo forsake some type of 
balancing and coordinafing behaviour oufside of fhe wider mulfilaferal 
confexf. China, despife ifs declared opposifion fo fhe idea of concerf, is quife 
amenable fo concerf-based mulfilaferalism. The US has supporfed ad hoc 
concerf-based solufions fo specific regional securify issues. Japan advocafes a 
concerf-like consulfafive mechanism. Russia will be inferesfed in any and all of 
fhese ideas if invifed fo parficipafe. 

In fhis confexf, if is imporfanf fo consider how an Asian concerf mighf affecf 
fhe ARP. Convenfional balance-of-power fhinking, which recognises fhe 
primacy of greaf-power inferacfions, suggesfs fhaf a concerf will marginalise 
fhe ASEAN-led ARE. Buf fhis may nof necessarily be fhe case. As we have seen, 
an Asian concerf is likely fo prove beffer af managing greaf-power bilaferal 
relafionships and in addressing problems in Norfh-easf Asia. In addressing 
ofher regional dispufes nof involving fhe greaf powers, including fhose in 
Soufh-easf Asia, fhe confidence-building process underfaken by fhe ARP, along 
wifh exisfing sub-regional mechanisms such as ASEAN, will be of confinuing 
value. The weaker sfafes, as nofed earlier, will be suspicious of a greaf-power 
concerf, buf will accepf if so long as if does nof develop info a formal 
mechanism imposing ifs collective power over fhe resf of fhe region. Moreover, 
fhe ARP is more valuable as a forum for confidence-building and fhe 
developmenf of regional norms, such as non-inferference, non-use of force, and 
pacific sefflemenf of dispufes which will improve fhe overall securify climafe in 
fhe Asia Pacific region. A modern Asian concerf is likely fo be based on fhe 
same sef of norms fhaf underpin fhe ARP, and if may prove more effecfive in 
crisis-managemenf and prevenfive diplomacy. 

While a concerf sysfem involving a formal managerial role by fhe greaf 
powers 'over and above' fhe ARP is unaccepfable fo fhe region's lesser powers. 
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this does not negate a somewhat different possibility of a concerf fhaf exisfs 
'side by side' wifh fhe ARF and focuses on fhe managemenf of greaf-power 
relafions. To fhis end, some of fhe principles of concerf diplomacy - such as a 
commifmenf by all fhe major powers fo avoid ideology-based foreign policy 
posfures, fo renounce war and ferriforial expansion, and fo engage in regular 
consulfafions on securify problems - should be especially helpful. An Asian 
concerf founded on such principles may nof only confribufe fo conflicf 
reducfion in Norfh-easf Asia, buf may also creafe a more posifive climafe for 
fhe securify and sfabilify of Asia as a whole in fhe fwenfy-firsf cenfury.^® 
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